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PROLOGUE. 
WHO IS EDMUND GRAY? 


Mr Epwarp Derrng, in a rare interval of work, 
occupied himself with looking into his bank 
book. Those humble persons whom the City, 
estimating the moral and spiritual worth of 
a man by his income, calls ‘small, frequently 
and anxiously examine their bank books, add 
up the columns, and check the entries. Mr 
Dering, who was not a small man, but a big 
man, or rather, from the City point of view, a 
biggish man, very seldom looked at his bank 
book ; first because, like other solicitors in large 
practice, he had clerks and accountants to do 
that kind of work for him: next because, like 
many solicitors, while he managed the affairs of 
other people with unceasing watchfulness, he was 
apt to neglect his own affairs. Happily, when one 
has an income of some thousands, private affairs 
from time to time force themselves upon their 
owner in the most agreeable manner possible. 
They obtrude themselves upon him. They insist 
upon being noticed. They compel him to look 
after them respectfully : to remove them from the 
dullness of the bank, and to make them comfort- 
able in investments. 

Mr Dering opened the book, therefore, having 


for the moment nothing else to do, looked at. 


the balance, was satisfied with its appearance, 
and began working backwards, that is to say, 
upwards, to read the entries. Presently, he came 
to one at which he stopped, holding his fore- 
finger on the name. 

It was on the right-hand side, the side which 
to small men is so terrifying, because it always 
does its best to annihilate the cash balance, and 


seems bent upon transforming addition into 
multiplication, so amazing are the results. The 
name which Mr Dering read was Edmund Gray. 
The amount placed in the same line opposite 
to that name was £720. Therefore, he had 
drawn a cheque to the order of Edmund Gray 
for the sum of £720. 

Now, a man may be in very great practice 
indeed ; but if, like Mr Dering, he knows the 
details of every case that is*brought into the 
House, he would certainly remember drawing a 
cheque for £720, and the reason why it was 
drawn, and the person for whom it was drawn, 
especially if the cheque was only three weeks old. 
Seven hundred and twenty pounds! It is a sum 
in return for which many and very substantial 
services must be rendered. 

‘Edmund Gray!’ he murmured. ‘Strange! 
I cannot remember the name of Edmund Gray. 
Who is Edmund Gray? Why did I give him 
£720? 

The strange fact that he should forget so large 
a sum amused him at first. Beside him lay a 
book which was his private Diary. He opened 
it and looked back for three months. He could 
find no mention anywhere of Edmund Gray. 
To repeat : he knew all the details of every case 
that came into the House: he signed all the 
cheques: his memory was as tenacious and as 
searching as the east wind in April; yet this 
matter of Edmund Gray and his cheque for 
£720 he could not recall to his mind by any 
effort. 

There is a certain stage in brain fatigue when 
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one cannot remember names: it is the sure and 
certain symptom of overwork: the wise man 
recognises the symptom as a merciful warning 
and obeys it. Mr Dering knew this symptom. 
‘I must take a holiday,’ he said. ‘At sixty- 
seven, one cannot afford to neglect the least 
loss of memory. Edmund Gray! To forget 
Edmund Gray—and £720! I must run down 
to the sea-side for a fortnight’s rest.’ 

He shut up the bank book and tried to go back 
to his work. But this name came back to him. 
‘Edmund Gray,’ he murmured—‘ Edmund Gray. 
Who on earth is this Edmund Gray? Why did 
he get a cheque for £720?’ 

The thing ceased to amuse him: it began to 
irritate him: in two minutes it began to torture 
him: he leaned back in his chair: he drummed 
with his fingers on the table: he took up the 
book and looked at the entry again. He got up 
and walked about the room—a long lean figure 
in a tight frock-coat. To walk about the room 
and to swing your arms often stimulates the 
memory. In this case, however, no good effect 
followed. The nommé Edmund Gray remained 
a name and nothing more—the shadow of a 
name. Mr Dering rapped the table with his 

per knife, as if to conjure up that shadow. 
Putile Superstition! No shadow appeared. But 
how could the shadow of a name—an unknown 
name—carry off 720 golden sovereigns ? 

‘I feel as if I am going mad,’ he murmured. 
‘Seven hundred and twenty pounds paid by 
myself in a single lump, only three weeks ago, 
and I remember nothing about it! I have no 
client named Edmund Gray. The money must 
therefore have been paid by me for some client 
to this unknown person. Yet it was paid by 
my cheque, and I Font remember it. Strange ! 
I never forgot such a thing before.’ 

There was an office bell on the table. He 
touched it. A clerk—an elderly clerk—an 
ancient clerk—obeyed the call. He was the clerk 
who sat in the room outside Mr Dering’s office : 
the clerk who wrote the cheques for the chief 
to sign, brought back the letters when they had 
been copied, directed the letters for the post, 
received visitors, and passed in cards: in fact, 
the private secretary, stage-manager—we all want 
a in every profession—or confiden- 
tial clerk. befits a man of responsibility, he 
was dressed all in black, his office coat being 
as shiny as a mirror on the arms and on the 
shoulders: by long habit it hung in certain folds 
or curves which never unbent: his face was 
quite shaven and shorn: all that was left of his 
white hair was cut short: his eyes were keen 
and even foxy: his lips were thin: his general 
expression was one of watchfulness: when he 
watched his master it was with the attention of 
a servant: when he watched anybody else it was 
as one who watches a rogue, and would outwit 
him, if he could, at his own roguery. In cer- 
tain commercial walks of the lower kind, where 
honour and morality consist in the success of 
attempts to cheat each other, this kind of expres- 
sion is not uncommon. Whether his expression 
was or bad, he was an excellent clerk: he 
was always at his post at nine in the morning: 
he never left the office before seven, and, because 
Mr Dering was a whale for work, he sometimes 


nine. Man and boy, Checkley had been in the 
office of Dering & Son for fifty-five years, entering 
as an errand-boy ai twelve. 

‘Checkley, said his master. ‘Look at this 
bank book. Credit side. Fourth entry. Have 
you got it?’ 

‘Edmund Gray, £720, the clerk read. 

‘Yes. What is that cheque for? Who is 
Edmund Gray ?’ 

The clerk looked surprised. ‘I don’t know, 
he said. 

‘Why did I pay that money ?’ 

The clerk shook his head. 

‘Did you look at the book when you laid it 
on the table ? 

The clerk nodded. 

‘Well—what did you think of it? 

‘I didn’t think of it at all. It wasn’t one of 
the cheques you told me to draw about that time 
ago. If I had thought, I should have supposed 
it was your private business.’ 

‘I was not aware, Checkley, that I have any 
private affairs that you do not know.’ 

‘Well—but you might have.’ 

‘True. I might have. Just so. As I haven’t— 
who, I ask you again—who is this Edmund Gray ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Have you ever heard of any Edmund Gray ?” 

‘Never to my knowledge.’ 

‘This is the first time you have heard that 
name?’ The lawyer persisted. 

‘The very first time.’ 

‘Consider. Is there any Edmund Gray in con- 
nection with any of my clients ?? 

‘Not to my knowledge’ 

‘Not to your knowledge. Has any Edmund 
ae | ever been employed about the office ?” 

‘No—certainly not? 

‘We have recently been painted and papered 
and whitewashed and new carpeted at great 
expense and inconvenience. Did Edmund Gray 
any of those operations 

‘No. 


‘Has the name of Edmund Gray ever been 
mentioned in any letters that have come here ?” 

It was notorious in the office that Checkley 
read all the letters that came, and that he never 
forgot the contents of any. If you named any 
letter he would at once tell you what was written 
in it even if it were twenty years old. 

‘I have never even heard the name of Edmund 
Gray in any letter or in any connection what- 
ever,’ the clerk replied firmly. 

‘I put all these questions, Checkley, because 
I was pretty certain myself from the beginning ; 
but I wanted to make myself quite certain. I 
thought it might be a trick of failing memory. 
Now, look at the name carefully’—the clerk 
screwed up his eyes tightly in order to get a 
hg grip of the name. ‘You see I have given 

im a cheque for £720, only three weeks ago. 
Iam not the kind of man to give away £720 for 
nothing. Yet I have actually forgotten the 
whole business.’ 

Certainly he did not look the kind of man 
to forget such a simple thing as the giving away 
of £720. Quite the contrary. His grave face, 
his iron-gray hair, his firm lips, his keen — 
eyes, apart from the methodical regularity wit 
which his papers were arranged before him, all 
proclaimed that he was very far from being 
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that kind of man. Very much the reverse, 
indeed. 

‘You don’t mean to say, sir,’ Checkley began, 
with a change in his face from watchfulness 
to terror— you can’t mean’—— 

‘I mean this, Checkley. I know of no Edmund 
Gray ; and unless the bank has made a mistake, 
there has been committed—a—what do they call 
it in the law-courts ? 

The clerk held the bank book in his hand, 
staring at his master with open eyes. ‘What? 
he repeated. ‘What do they call it? Good 
Lord! They call it forgery—and for £720! And 
on you, of all people in the world! And in 
this office! In our office !—our office! What a 
dreadful thing, to be sure! Oh, what a dreadful 
thing to happen! In our office—here!’ The 
clerk seemed unable to express his astonishment. 

‘First of all, get me the returned ay ted 

The cheques always came back in the pocket 
of the bank book. Checkley was accustomed to 
take them out and to file them in their proper 

lace. 

“ Again, Mr Dering neither drew his cheques 
nor wrote his letters with his own hand. He 
only signed them. One clerk wrote the letters ; 
another drew the cheques by his instruction and 
dictation. 

Checkley went back to his own room and 
returned with a bundle of returned drafts. He 
then looked in the safe—a great fireproof safe— 
that stood open in one corner of the room, and 
took out the current cheque book. 

‘Here it is,” he said. ‘Check drawn by you 
yourself in your own handwriting, and properly 
signed, payable to order—not crossed—and duly 
ll paso you understand why I know 
nothing about it. Edmund Gray, Esquire, or 
order. Seven hundred and twenty pounds. 
Signed Dering & Son. Your own handwriting 
and your own signature.’ 

‘Let me look.’ Mr Dering took the paper and 
examined it. His eyes hardened as he looked. 
‘You call this my handwriting, Checkley !’ 

‘J—I—I did think it was, the clerk stam- 
mered, ‘Let me look again. And I think so 
still,” he added more firmly. 

‘Then you’re a Fool. Look again, When did 
I ever sign like that ?? 

Mr Dering’s handwriting was one of those 
which are impossible to be read by any except 
his own clerks, and then only when they know 
what to expect. Thus, when he drew up instruc- 
tions in — language, he expr the im- 
portant words by an initial, a medial, or a final 
consonant, and made scratches for all the words 
between ; his clerks, however, understood him 
very well. If he had written a love letter, or 
a farce, or a ballade, or a story, no one, either 
clerks or friends, or compositors would have 
understood ne but a word here and a word 
there. For his signature, however, that was 
different. It was the signature of the Firm: it 
was a signature a hundred and twenty years old : 
it was an eighteenth-century signature: bold, 
large, and clear, every letter fully formed: with 
dots and flourishes, the last letter concluding with 


a fantasia of penmanship belonging to a time | hand 


when men knew how to write, belonging to the 
decorative time of penmanship. 
‘Two of the dots are out of place,’ said Checkley, 


‘and the flourish isn’t quite what it should be. 
But the cheque itself looks like your hand,’ he 
added stoutly. ‘I ought to have seen that there 
was something wrong about the signature, though 
it isn’t much. I own to that. But the writing 
is like yours, and I would swear to it still.’ 

‘It isn’t my handwriting at all, then. Where 
is the counterfoil ?’ 

Checkley turned over the counterfoils, ‘What 
is the date?’ he asked. ‘March the 4th? I 
can’t find it. Here are cheques for the 3d and 
for the 6th, but none at all for the 4th.’ 

‘Let me look.’ Strange! There was no 
counterfoil. And the numbers did not agree 
with that on the cheque. 

xg haven’t got another cheque book, have 

ou 
" No ; I certainly have not, 

Mr Dering sat with the cheque in his hand, 
looking at it. Then he compared it with a blank 
cheque. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘this cheque is drawn 
from an old book—two years old—one of the 
books before the bank amalgamated and changed 
its title and the form of the cheques—not much 
of a change, it is true—but—how could we be 
such fools, Checkley, as not to see the difference?” 

‘Then somebody or other must have got hold 
of an old cheque book. Shameful! To have 
cheque books lying about for every common 
“— to go and steal !’ 

Dering reflected. Then he looked up and 
said ; ‘Look again in the safe. In the left-hand 
compartment over the drawer, I think you will 
find an old cheque book. It belonged to a sepa- 
rate account—a Trust. That has been closed, 
The book should be there—Ah! There it is— 
I wonder now,’ the lawyer went on, ‘how I came 
to remember that book? It is more than two 
years since I last used it or even thought of it. 
Another trick of memory. We forget nothing, 
in fact, nothing at all. Give it tome. Strange, 
that I should remember so slight a thing. Now 
—here are the cheques, you see—colour the same 
—lettering the same—size the same—the only 
difference being the style and title of the Com- 
pany. The fellow must have got hold of an old 

left about, as you say, carelessly, Ah!’ 
His colour changed. ‘ Here’s the very counterfoil 
we wanted ! k! the number corresponds, 
The cheque was actually taken from this very 
book! a book in my own safe! in this very 
office! Checkley, what does this mean ? 

Checkley took the book from his master with 
a trembling hand, and read feebly the writin 
of the counterfoil, ‘March 4th 1883. Edmun 
Gray, £720.’ 

f toed knows what it means, he said. ‘I never 
came across such a thing in my life before.’ 

‘Most extraordinary! It is two years since 
I have given a thought to the existence of that 
book. Yet I remembered it the moment when 
it became useful—Well, Checkley, what have 
you got to say? Can’t you speak ?” 

‘Nothing Oh Lord, what should I 
have to say? If you didn’t draw that cheque 
with your own hand’—— 

a did not draw that cheque with my own 


‘Then—then it must have been drawn by 
somebody else’s hand.’ 
‘Exactly,’ 
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‘Perhaps you dictated it.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Checkley. Keep your wits 
together, though this is a new kind of case for 
you. Criminal law is not exactly in your line. 

o you think I should dictate my own hand- 
writing as well as my own words ?” 

‘No. But I could swear—I could indeed— 
that it is your writing.’ 

‘Let us have no more questions and answers. 
It is a forgery. It is a forgery. It is not a 
common forgery. It has been committed in my 
own office. Who can have done it? Let me 
think ’—he placed the cheque and the old cheque 
book before him. ‘This k has been in my 
safe for two years. I had forgotten its very 
existence. The safe is only used for my private 
papers. I open it every morning myself at ten 
o'clock. I shut it when I go up-stairs to lunch. 
I open it again when I return. I close it when 
I go away. I have not departed from this 
custom for thirty years. I could no more sit 
in this room with the safe shut—I could no more 
go away with the safe open—than I could walk 
the streets in my shirt sleeves, Therefore, not 
only has the forgery been committed by some 
one who has had access to my safe, by some one 
who has stolen the cheque in my very presence 
and before my eyes. “this consideration should 
narrow the field’ He looked at the cheque 
again. ‘It is dated March the 4th. The date 
may mean nothing. But it was presented on 
the 5th. Who came to my room on the 4th or 
the days preceding? Go and find out.’ 

Checkley retired and brought back his journal. 

*You saw on the 4th’—— = He read the list of 
callers. 

‘That doesn’t help,’ said Mr Dering. 

‘On the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th you had Mr 
Arundel working with you here every day from 
ten till twelve. 

‘Mr Arundel. Yes, I remember. Anybody 
else? 

else.’ 


Nobod 

‘You forget yourself, Checkley,” Mr Dering 
said. ‘You were, as usual, in and out at different 
times.’ 

‘Oh Lord! sir—I hope you don’t think’ —— 
The old clerk stammered, turning pale. 

‘I think nothing. I want to find out. Go to 
the bank. See the manager. Let him tell you 
if he can find out by whom the cheque was 
cashed. If in notes—it must have been in notes 
—let those notes be instantly stopped. It is not 
crossed, so that we must not expect anything 
so simple as the Clearing House. Go at once 
and find out exactly what happened.’ 

This happened at about Latest ten. The 
bank was no more than five minutes’ walk. Yet 
it was twelve o’clock when the clerk returned. 

‘Well, what have you found out?’ asked the 
master. 

‘I have found out a great deal,’ Checkley began 
eagerly. ‘First, I saw the m r, and I saw 
the pay clerk. The cheque was handed in by 
a commissionaire. Everybody trusts a commis- 
sionaire. The pay clerk knows your signature, 
and thought it was all right. I showed the cheque 
to the manager. He knows your handwriting, 
and he says he would swear that the cheque was 
drawn by you yourself. So I am not such a 


on.’ 

‘The commissionaire told the pay clerk that 
he was ordered to take it all in ten-pound notes. 
He took them, put them in his pouch, and 
walked away. e was a one-armed man, and 
took a long time over the job, and didn’t seem 
a bit in a hurry,’ 

‘About the notes ?” 

‘The manager will stop them at once. But 
he says that if the thing was done by an old 
hand, there must be confederates in it, and there 
will be trouble. However, the notes are stopped. 
That’s done. Then I went on to the commis- 
sionaires’ barracks in the Strand. The sergeant 
very soon found the man, and I had a talk with 
him. He was employed by an old gentleman, 
he says, staying at the Cecil Hotel, Strand. The 
old gentleman sent him to the bank with instruc- 
tions to get the money in ten-pound notes; and 
very particular he was with him about not 
losing any of them on the way. He didn’t seem 
a bit in a hurry either. Took the notes from 
the man and laid them in a pocket-book. It was 
in the coffee-room, and half-a-dozen other gentle- 
men were tliere at the same time. But this 
gentleman seemed alone.’ 

‘Humph! A pretty cool business, upon my 
word! No hurry about it. Plenty of time. 
That was because they knew that the old cheque 
book would not be found and examined.’ 

‘Why did they write the cheque on the 
counterfoil? Why did they put the cheque book 
back again—after they had taken it out?’ 

‘I don’t know. The workings of a forger’s 
brain are not within the compass of my experi- 
ences. Go on, Checkley,’ 

‘The commissionaire says that he is certain 
he would know the gentleman again.’ 

‘Very good indeed, if we can only find the 
gentleman.’ 

‘I then went on to the Cecil Hotel and saw the 
head waiter of the coffee-room. He remembered 
the commissionaire being sent for: he saw the 
bundle of bank-notes brought back from the 
bank, and he remembers the old gentleman 
very well, Says he should certainly know him 


again. 

‘Did he describe him ? 

‘There didn’t seem anything particular to 
describe. He was of average height, so to speak, 
dressed in gray trousers and a black frock-coat, 
and was gray-haired. Much as if I was to 
describe you. 

‘Oh! The notes are stopped. Yet in three 
weeks there has been ample time to get them 
all changed. Every note may have been changed 
into 1a in three weeks. An elderly gentleman : 
gray air: average height : that tells us nothing. 

heckley, the thing has been done by some one 
who wef or still has, access to my safe. Perhaps, 
in some way or other, keys have been procured. 
In that case’-—— He step over to the safe 
and opened a drawer. ‘See, Checkley; this 
drawer is untouched : it is full of jewellery and 
things which belonged to my mother. Nothing 
touched. Here is a beg of spade guineas again— 
nothing taken. What do you say to that? If 
the forger had possessed keys, he would, first 
of all, clear out the oem. 7 which he could turn 
into money without any verre | and very little 
risk. Nothing taken except that cheque, and 
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the cheque book replaced. What do you say 
to that? Eh?’ 

‘I don’t know what to say. I’m struck stupid. 
I never heard of such a thing before.’ 

‘Nor I. Why, it must have been done in this 
room, while the safe was open, while I was 
actually present. That is the only solution 

ible. Again, who has been in this room ?’ 

‘All the callers—I read their names to you— 
your clients.’ 

‘They all sit in that chair. They never leave 
that chair so long as they are with me. He 
indicated the chair which stood at the corner 
of the lawyer’s great table at his left hand. Now 
the safe was in the far corner, on the other 
side of the room. ‘They could not possibly-—— 
Checkley, the only two who could possibly have 
access to that safe in office hours are yourself 
and Mr Arundel.’ 

‘Good heavens! sir—you can’t believe—you 
can’t actually think ’—— 

‘I believe nothing. I told you so before, I 
think nothing. I want the facts.’ 


JUTE IN TRANSIT. 


Ir is now but a few years short of a century 
since the directors of the East India Company 
received the first consignment of jute sent to this 
country. The consignment was a small one— 
in fact it took the shape of a single bale. The 
manifest alludes to it as ‘the jute of the natives,’ 
a description clearly indicative of the specimen 
bale being regarded rather in the light of a 
vegetable curiosity than as a fibre of any com- 
mercial value to western civilisation. It is matter 
of wonderment that the East India Company 
were so slow in recognising the true value of the 
jute fibre. They were usually but too keenly 
alive to the adaptability of Indian native pro- 
ducts to British markets. The policy which 
asserted — 


Ours is the harvest, where the Indians mow ; 
We plough the deep, and reap where others sow, 


would never have sanctioned the leaving unex- 
ploited such a source of wealth. But the brittle- 
ness of the fibre of ‘the jute of the natives’ was 
long held an insuperable barrier to its taking 
any important place among the woven fabrics of 
British industry. Yet sugar, rice, and pepper 
had been imported into this country enclosed in 
gunny bags, woven from jute, ever since com- 
mercial relations had been established with India 
and the East. 

About the year 1830, however, the suitability 
of jute fibre for the manufacture of coarse carpet 
and bagging was effectually demonstrated, and 
since that date the jute-trade has increased by 
leaps and bounds, until it has attained its present 
enormous dimensions, As is well known, Dundee 
is at once the great jute-port and also the prin- 
cipal centre of the manufacture of those arti- 
cles in which jute is the chief constituent. It 
can hardly claim, however, to be the pioneer of 
the British jute industry, as some years prior 
to 1833, the year which saw the inception of the 
Dundee industry, a factory for coarse carpets of 
jute was in working at Abingdon. The business 
done, however, could only have been very tri- 


fling, as it was not until 1829 that the Customs 
authorities assigned a separate heading to jute 


on their list of imports. The total quantity,. 


however, imported in that year only amounted to 
three hundred and sixty-four hundredweight ! 
Since that date, jute cargoes have rapidly in- 
creased, until at the present time the sea-carriage 
of jute finds employment for a very considerable 
section of the vessels of our mercantile marine. 
While our trade in jute has been in the main 
marked by steady increase, there are two periods 
in its history which interfered, the one bene- 
ficially, the other adversely, with its rate of 
development. The Crimean War caused a dimi- 
nution in the imports of flax into this country, 
and jute was requisitioned to supply some of the 
goods formerly manufactured from the coarser 
qualities of flax. The American civil war of 
1861-63 deprived the British jute factories of 


one of their chief markets ; for the exportation of | 


cotton from the United States having practically 
ceased, there was consequently no demand for 
the coarse bagging which the Dundee mills had 
long supplied for enveloping the cotton bales. 
Even this check, however, severely as it was felt 
at the time, was not an unmixed evil, for it led 
to the employment of jute in new branches of 
textile industry. 

In discussing the question of the transit of 
jute, it must be remembered that the sea-voyage 
forms but a part of the vicissitudes to which it 
is subjected while en route from its native fields 
to the British factories. 

The jute-plant thrives best upon an alluvial 
soil and under a hot and moist climate. Such a 
condition of things is best obtained on the banks 
of rivers ; and as these inland waterways afford 
a ready means of communication with the coast, 
the land contiguous to them is usually selected 
for the sowing of jute. The seed is sown from 
March to May, and the harvest is reaped from 
August to October, and is best secured when the 
_— is in flower, as the fibre becomes hard and 

rittle if the plant is allowed to seed. The rea 
ing is accomplished with a sickle or bill-hook, 
and then follows a process very much resembling 
that of retting in the preparation of flax. The 
jute in some cases is carried at once to a ditch 
or other reservoir of water and allowed to soak, 
the soaking process taking on the average a fort- 
night to accomplish satisfactorily. The most 
successful jute raisers adopt the plan of stacking 
the jute before soaking, the fibre resulting from 
this more tedious method being, it is stated, of 
a far superior quality to that obtained by carry- 
ing the jute to the water as soon as it is cut. 
The fibre is easily detached from the stalk, and 
afterwards sun-dried. It is then packed and 
pressed, bought by the traders, and conveyed to 
the coast, where, if the pressing is not satisfac- 
tory, it is redone, each bale weighing on the 
average four hundred pounds. The cost of pro- 
duction is extremely low, and each acre will 
yield with ordinary care something like thir- 
teen to fourteen hundredweight. The principal 
factor determining the acreage sown with jute 
each season would seem to be the price of the 
other native products that the same soil would 
produce during the preceding season. Thus, if 
a planter saw from the market price of rice that 
he was likely to realise a higher remuneration 
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from that crop than jute, a certain acreage would 
be withdrawn for rice cultivation. 

It is gratifying to British industry to know 
that nine-tenths of the jute exported from India 
comes to British eae The proportion of ex- 
ported jute carried in British vessels is even in 
excess of this fraction, so that Great Britain and 
her mighty dependency practically enjoy the 
monopoly of the world’s trade in jute and its 
products. 

Among the vessels employed in the sea-carriage 
of jute are to be found the finest sailing-vessels 
afloat, and competition is keen among them as 
to the ssion of the record for fast jute-carry- 
ing. The specific gravity of jute even when 
tightly compressed is not very high, and the con- 


and accordingly he put into the harbour of Galle 
to ‘stiffen’ her by discharging some jute and 
taking on board some stone ballast. Smoke was 
discovered coming from some bales of jute; and 
although all the fire-extinguishing power of Galle 
was requisitioned to quench the flames, all efforts 
were ineffectual, and the cargo was totally con- 
sumed, nothing being left but the shell of the 
vessel. The district judge, who held an exhaustive 
inquiry into the cause of the disaster, and 
carefully sifted all the procurable evidence, 
expressed his verdict in the following terms: ‘I 
have no doubt that the fire was caused by spon- 
taneous combustion in a highly inflammable 
cargo.’ 


Many fires on jute-ships are traceable, no 


sequence is a cargo renders a vessel, in doubt, to accidental causes, carelessness, exposure 


nautical phraseology, ‘lively.’ 


It is nevertheless | of greasy waste, &c. 


But to prove the exact 


a popular cargo with seamen ; and sailing-vessels cause to which an outbreak of fire in a jute 


employed in the jute-trade experience, by reason 
of the time they leave Calcutta for home, and 
home for India again, climatic conditions which 
are very favourable when compared with those 
obtaining in other trades. The year 1890 marked 
the largest importation of jute direct from India 
into Dundee. No fewer than seventy-seven 
vessels arrived from Calcutta and Chittagong. 
Their united tonnage amounted to 151,957, and 
they carried into the port of Tay 1,260,019 bales 
of jute. In 1889, eighty-one vessels arrived, but 
their tonnage was only 149,896 tons, and their 
importations of jute 1,205,730 bales. Thus there 
isan increase in favour of 1890 of 2061 tons and 
54,289 bales. Of the seventy-seven vessels from 
India, thirty-six sailing-ships and twenty-two 
steamers were from Calcutta; and sixteen sail- 
ing-vessels and three steamers from Chittagong. 
The voyage from Calcutta to Dundee via the 
Cape of Good Hope is a lengthy one; yet the 
average passage of the fifty-two sailing-ships was 
but one hundred and twenty-five days! The 
smartest passage was made by the Gowanburn, 
which accomplished the run in ninety-seven 
days. The Earl of Shaftesbury and the County of 
Selkirk took two days more; while the longest 
passage of all extended to one hundred and 
ninety days. Of the steam jute-carriers the 
fastest voyage was made in thirty-four days. 
Statistics for the year 1891 will doubtless show 
a material increase in the tonnage of the vessels 
and the amount of their cargoes, the movement 
in favour of large sailing-vessels influencing the 
sea-carriage of jute as well as other trades. 

Such large shipments as those we have alluded 
to above cannot be carried over sea without 
incurring risk of fire and other damage. The 
energetic action of the different sections of mer- 
chants interested in jute has, however, reduced 
these risks very much. Fires on jute-ships are 
not nearly so common as they were in the early 
stages of the trade’s history. They may happen 
either at the port of loading, any point on the 
voyage, or at the discharging port. Occasionally 
an outbreak of fire on board a jute-ship may get 
the upper hand and burn the ship out ; but such 
complete disasters are happily of very rare occur- 
rence, A catastrophe of this type, however, over- 
took the Dalswinton, fifteen hundred and fifty- 
four tons, while homeward-bound from India in 
December 1889 with a cargo of jute. The master 
of the vessel feared that his ship was too light, 


cargo is due is a very difficult matter indeed. 
That spontaneous combustion is a fire-producing 
agent in damp jute there is strong presump- 
tive evidence to show; but exact knowledge 
as to the chemical conditions under which this 
combustion Gccurs is far from finality. Ship- 
masters who have long been engaged in the jute- 
trade believe it is responsible for most of the 
fires on jute-ships; and these are the persons 
possessed of most practical knowledge on the 
subject. Some little while back, a meeting was 
held at the International Shipmasters’ Club, 
Calcutta, to discuss the questions of the stowage 
of jute and fires on jute-ships. The captains 
who took part in the discussion were experienced 
men, well acquainted with the details of the sea- 
transit of jute—most of them, in fact, commanded 
sailing-vessels which were lying at Calcutta await- 
ing jute cargoes. One of the conclusions which 
the meeting was unanimous in expressing was 
that cargoes —_ d between the first of August 
and the first o Hovenher were more likely to 
show damage than jute shipped after that date. 
‘Cuttings’ and ‘rejections’ were a more danger- 
ous cargo than ordinary mg Cuttings are the 
woody ends of the jute-plant ; and rejections are 
the lowest class of fibre, which can only be used 
in the manufacture of the coarsest of jute pro- 
ducts. As stated above, the jute harvest extends 
from August to October, so that jute shipped 
during the period deprecated by the shipmaster 
must be hurriedly harvested and ineflectually 
dried, The moisture must of necessity damage 
the bale, as in the close hold of a ship free evapo- 
ration cannot take place. Cuttings would natur- 
ally necessitate a more thorough drying than 
jute; and where due care is not exercised, 
damage and risk of fire are inevitable. The early 
shipments of jute, too, are often cut too early— 
in fact, the jute is ‘green ;’ and with these cargoes 
heating is very likely to ensue. Jute of this 
nature has every facility afforded it, so to speak, 
of taking fire. In many cases it is carried from 
the harvest-field to the jute presses in uncovered 
boats or ‘trucks, is exposed to occasional heavy 
showers and a scorching sun. In this condition 
it is pressed, and the heat, to express the matter 
nautically, ‘banked up’ in it. The friction on 
shipboard, accelerated by bad stowage, may supply 
wal extra heat necessary to produce an outbre 
of fire. 

Jute bales have been known to burst into 
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flames when discharged from a vessel’s hold ; and 
it has been noticed that in such cases the fire 
surged along the bales, producing great heat, and 
passing from one bunch of lovser fibres to 
another. Further, it has been repeatedly re- 
marked that damp jute ‘rolls and crumbles to 
a powder,’ Of course jute in this state is ex- 
tremely liable to take fire. A thorough circula- 
tion of air throughout the ship seems to be a 
consummation to be aimed at by all interested 
in the carriage of jute ; and practical men main- 
tain that this is best effected by leaving a space 
between the top of the cargo and the lower edge 
of the beams. In order, however, that the 
damage to jute cargoes may be reduced to a 
minimum, the best method of stowage and venti- 
lation must be settled upon, and that plan must 
be carried out by all vessels in the trade as far 
as their structural qualities will allow. Merchants 
are willing to do their share by offering a bonus 
to vessels carrying out their suggestions ; but it 
is not until hearty co-operation between the jute 
planter or his agents, the shipowner, the shi 
master, and the merchant is secured, that the 
dangers incident to the transit of jute will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

We have briefly alluded to the demands of 
the United States for jute-packing. Attempts 
have been made over and over again to acclimatise 
the jute-plant to America; but the native jute 
industry makes little headway, and the States 
is still mainly dependent upon Indian-grown 
jute. A more dangerous attempt has been made, 
however, than this to wrest a portion of the jute- 
trade from India. Early in the spring of 1881 
there were exhibited in Dundee some samples of 
jute grown in Egypt. Those qualified to judge 
of the value of these specimens expressed the 
following verdict : ‘ Reports on quality are varied, 
but, considering it is a first attempt, it is on 
the whole satisfactory. It proves beyond a doubt 
that Egypt is capable of producing this material ; 
and for the trade of the district this is a matter 
of great importance, as having the fibre grown 
nearer at hand will enable our manufacturers 
to compete more successfully in all markets with 
the Indian mills.’ 

India’s position as a jute-raising country is, 
however, unaltered, her soil, her climate, and the 
cheapness of her human labour, placing her 
beyond reach of any rival. The amount of gunny 
cloth and bags which the native mills produce 
is enormous. Ten million yards of cloth and one 
hundred million gunny bags are an astounding 
quantity ; yet the jute products of India are 
vastly in excess of this amount. Even the old 
gunny bags and the poorest quality of jute fibres 
are put to a useful purpose, and utilised in the 
manufacture of rough r. 

British industry ol British capital have im- 
rinted their mark upon the jute industries of 
ndia, many of the mille being practically British 

speculations ; and the improvements in the rais- 
ing of jute, and the mechanisms used in its pre- 
paration and manufacture, are mainly due to the 
invigorating infusion of British enterprise and 
scientific knowledge. There is something very 
striking in the sharing of the jute-trade of the 
world between England and India. The old 
Sanskrit word for the plant Corchorus capsularis 


was ‘jhot” The ancient dwellers in the valley | 


of the Ganges used its tender shoots as a pot- 
herb ; they wove from its long fibres most textile 
fabrics of domestic use. They even established 
a foreign trade in gunny cloth and gunny bags. 
But the knowledge of the plant and its uses was 
for long unknown to the commerce of Western 
Europe. Now, the western branch of the great 
Indo-European family of nations uses jute or 
jhot as familiarly as did the Hindus of old. It 
as become with us a household word. The 
world grows smaller. The inhabitants. of the 
brightest jewel in the British crown are brought 
into closer contact with their brethren in Britain ; 
and not the least factor in linking together 
the eastern and western families of the Aryan 
race is the humble plant the ‘jute of the 
natives,’ 


SUNSTRUC K+# 
A NOVELETTE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
CHAPTER 


Bang ! 

‘Hullo ! had you that time, you blood-sucking 
Ping-ing-ing—um-um-um 
‘Missed Mex, ty George ! 

it is!’ 

Then silence in the black darkness of the 
officers’ cabin of His Majesty King George III.’s 
sloop of war, The Queen, sailing slowly among 
the paradise-like islands of the West Indies. 

Then, ping-ing-ing again, the shrill hum of a 
mosquito, followed by the tiny trumpets of two 
more of the virulent insects, one in a higher, the 
other in a lower pitch than the first heard. 

‘Hang ’em! believe a cloud of the little 
demons came on board this afternoon from that 
confounded mangrove swamp.—ack !’ 

No answer. 

‘Jack !’ 

Still no reply. 

‘Jack! Why don’t you speak ?’ 

‘I’ll speak to some purpose directly,’ said 
— voice. ‘Why can’t you let a man 
sleep? 

‘ on let you sleep, if they “ll let me sleep ; but 
I don’t see any fun in tossing about here all night 
while you are snoring.’ 

‘Well, what do you want ?’ 

talk.’ 

‘And I want to sleep.—Good-night.’ 

‘I say, don’t be selfish, Jack. 
morning 

‘No; we haven’t been down an hour” 

‘I say, though, do _ smell cooking ?” 

hy ? 


Oh dear! how hot 


Is it near 


‘Eh? No. W 

‘Because | feel as if I were being stewed.’ 

‘ Bother !—Good-night.’ 

‘Pretty sort of a messmate you are. I wish 
to goodness the mosquitoes worried you as they 
do me.—I say, Jack.’ 

No answer. 

‘Lieutenant John Manton !’ 

‘Lieutenant William Burns, the heat down here 
is terrific. I am utterly wearied out, and so 


[* Copyright reserved in the United States of America.] 
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sleepy I can hardly move; but if you say 
another word to me, I'll get up and douse you.’ 

‘Will you? Do—do—there’s a good fellow! 
Get one of the men to dip a fresh bucket of 
water for you. Oh, joyful news !’ 

Craunch ! 

A dull heavy shock which made the sloop 
quiver, and a long low grinding noise that had 
but one meaning in those seas, and made the two 
young officers leap from their cots and begin 
ao Mog on a few clothes, as, over a buzz of 
excited cries, orders, and the noise of hurrying 
feet, came the roll of the drum, beating to 
uarters; while, when the young men reached 
the deck, it was to pass the drummer making the 

rchment throb just as he had leaped, out from 
1is hammock, and clothed now in the broad pipe- 
clayed sling, his drum, and nothing else. 

Sea perfectly calm, the land invisible, and the 
ship motionless, the long gentle heavy swell over 
which she had been riding, now breaking gently 
against the larboard bows. Overhead, the great 
soft mellow stars burning ; below and all around, 
apparently lying on the ocean, a slight mist. 

n a very short time every man was in his 
place, the proper officers had descended to sound 
the well, the various crews stood by ready to man 
the boats, and pending orders, and the report 
which might mean life or death, the saving of 
a gallant ship or her sinking beneath their feet, 
the captain spoke hurriedly to his officers, who 
learned that the first lieutenant who was in 
charge had only left the deck to make his report, 
the lead had been cast to find no soundings, and 
the sloop was just forging slowly ahead in the 
lightest of breezes when she struck. 

‘Not your fault, Morrison,’ said the captain 
ee. ‘There’s no rock laid down in the 
: “y anywhere here, and we must be miles from 
and.’ 

‘I’m afraid not, sir. We’ve got into some swift 
current, and’ 

‘Hah !’ exclaimed the captain, as the carpenter 
came up. ‘ Well? 

Every head was craned forward, every sense 
strained to catch the report, and a thrill of 
. excitement ran along the deck as the man said 
in his hoarse, sawdusty voice: ‘Well ’bout dry, 
sir. She’s not making a drop.’ 

Against discipline, but a loud cheer more like 
a yell of delight rose from the excited crew ; and 
as silence once more reigned, fresh orders were 
given, and all knew that they must wait for 
morning, men forming the biggest watch ever 
known upon that deck. 

‘Just as all seemed so calm and peaceful, Will, 
said Lieutenant Manton, as the two young men 
stood trying to penetrate the mist which lay 
thickly off the starboard side. 

‘Yes: a queer life, ours,’ said Burns. ‘Think 
we are near the land ?’ 

a I fancy so: much nearer than we sup- 


‘Think we shall save the ship ?’ 

‘Hah !’ ejaculated Manton, ‘I hope so; but we 
must be on sharp coral, and Morrison says we 
went on nearly at high-water. We shall see.’ 

Morning seemed as if it would never come; 
but when the sun rose at last, and began to dis- 
sipate the mist, they caught sight first of the top 
of a mountain—a gracefully curved and beauti- 


fully wooded cone, cut off slopingly at the top ; 
and by degrees, as the mist passed away from its 
sides, there, in a blue haze shot with green and 
gold, lay precipice, gully, and patch of wondrous 
verdure, all veined by silvery falls till there lay 
clear in the morning sun the brilliantly coloured 
shores of a lovely tropic island sparsely dotted 
with houses, and here and there one which seemed 
to be the centre of some plantation. 

‘Not a bad place to settle down in, Jack, if we 
lose the ship.’ 

‘Hang it, man !’ cried his brother-officer, flush- 
ing ; ‘don’t talk so coolly of losing your ship. 
Any one would think you wished lor to go to 
the bottom.’ 

‘I don’t, lad,’ said the young man, gazing long- 
ingly at the lovely island so near at hand ; ‘but 
I shouldn’t mind having a month ashore.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


It was about the same hour that Renée Greville 
threw back her casement to admit the soft cool 
breeze from off the sea, and as the jalousies 
creaked there was the sharp rattle of a chain 
somewhere near, and a deep-toned bay, such as 
could only have come from a_bloodhound’s 
throat. 

‘’Morning, Nep. Good dog, then,’ cried Renée. 

There was a short answering bark, the rattle of 
the chain again, and a canine silence as the girl 

azed over the veranda on the wealth of tropic 
oliage and flower in the great garden which 
surrounded the house and whose blossoms were 
still drenched with the heavy night-dew. 

As she stood there, her little white hands were 
busy putting the finishing touches to her lon 
fair hair; while her bright gray eyes sparkled, 
and a pleasant look of animation came into her 
sweet English face as she listened to a sweetl 
musical voice in the “presi a hundred yards 
away, singing a weirdly strange ditty, which was 
repeated softly, line by line, in chorus by a score 
or so of voices, So peculiar and catching was 
the melody that the girl’s lips parted, and quite 
to herself she too sang the song, whose rather 
childish English words had been wedded to the 
wild strain that had in all probability been 
brought over in some slave-ship from the west 
coast of Africa. 


‘An’ Juno lub her lubber when a moon shine clear,’ 


sang Renée, the air and words having been 
familiar to her ear since she was a tiny child, 
taken by her black nurse down among the slaves 
toiling in the cane-rows or in the coffee planta- 
tions. 

Then, after a little busy manipulation of her 
fair hair : 

‘Josee, dear, do get up.’ 

She looked toward an inner door of her 
dainty room as she spoke; but there was no 
reply. 

‘Oh Josee, you tiresome girl, how can you 
lie sleeping on such a lovely morning! Josee, 
it’s nearly breakfast-time. Papa won’t like it 
if you are not down,’ ' 

‘When a moon shine clear,’ 
she sang in her sweet young thrilling voice 


‘Now fora flower for my hair, and one for dear 
old Dad.’ 
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She went to the window again, and reached 
out to where a passion-flower trailed up over 
the broad veranda and climbed up the jalousies 
of her own room, spreading a profusion of its 
blossoms, all brilliant scarlet, with purple mark- 
ings in the centre; and she was in the act of 
picking a partly opened bloom, when her lips 
parted, and she uttered a half-suppressed ‘Oh !’ 
and stood leaning out, gazing at where, on the 
lassy sea, over which faint wreaths of mist still 
floated, lay His Majesty’s ship, motionless, with 
her sails now furled. 

‘Here, quick, Josee,’ she cried. ‘Come and 

? 


Almost at the same moment there was a step 
in the wide passage beyond the door, and a bluff 
cheery voice shouted: ‘Hi! girls! Wake up! 
Here’s a man-o’-war close in. Renée, have you 
had the glass? I had it last in my room to watch 
the men. See the ship? 

‘Yes; I’ve been looking at it, said Renée, 
opening her door. 


‘Come and look again, then, said the bluff- 


looking, deeply bronzed man, whose crisp fair 
hair was cut closely to his well-shaped head, in 
direct opposition to the fashion of the period 
with its perukes and queues. ‘You don’t see a 
king’s ship every day, my girl, and it’s a treat 
after all—Come, Josephine.’ 

There was no answer, but a scuffling noise 
suggested that the bearer of the name was dress- 
ing hurriedly. Then the door closed behind 
Renée, who was standing directly after at a broad 
window with her father, who was using the glass. 

‘What have they come here for, I wonder ?’ he 
said, as he held it to his eye. ‘Want water, and 
fresh vegetables, I suppose, and—— Why, Renée, 
my girl,’ he continued excitedly, ‘they’ve run on 
the Gray Corals, and she’s fast.’ 

‘Run on the rocks, papa !—Not wrecked ?” 

‘Not yet, my dear; but if they don’t get her 
off before the first breeze rises, she ’ll never sail 
another knot.—Here, ahoy, there!’ he roared, 
with his hands to his mouth. ‘ Negus—Priam— 
where are you all ?” 

A tall muscular negro came hurrying round 
from the garden and looked. 

‘Get three men and the gig directly.’. 

*S massah,’ cried the black, and he went off at a 
trot. 

‘Going out to the ship, papa?’ said the girl. 

‘Yes, child ; to see whether I’ve forgotten all 
my old training.’ 

‘I'll see to your breakfast,’ cried Renée. 

‘No; I’m going now,’ and kissing the girl 
hastily, he descended to the cool open hall, caught 
up a straw hat, and hurried out. 

Ten minutes later, as Renée stood at the 
window, joined now by a very dark, creamy- 
complexioned girl, whose eyes and wavy hair 
told plainly of the blood intermingled in her 
veins, they could see the water flashing as the 
light gig in which Renée’s father was seated sped 
over the glassy sea, propelled by the muscular 
arms of four stout black rowers, who pulled with 
a regular man-o’-war stroke. 

‘Qh Josee, cried Renée, with the tears in her 
eyes ; ‘isn’t it dreadful?’ 

‘Dreadful?’ said the dark girl dreamily. 

‘Yes: that beautiful ship fast on the rocks. 
Papa thinks it will be a wreck.’ 


‘Well, they must build another, said the girl, 
slowly and languidly. 

‘ Josee !’ 

‘What does it matter? No one is drowned, 
and it is something to think about. It is so dull 
and miserable here.’ 

‘Why, Josee, dear, cried Renée, throwing her 
arms about the girl’s neck and kissing her. ‘You 
are as bad now as you used to be when a child— 
always cross till you have had your breakfast,’ 

‘Tam not cross,’ said the girl, knitting her dark 
brows; and a curiously stern look coming over 
her handsome face ; ‘only sick of it all.’ 

Josee |’ 

‘I am, I tell you—sick of it. You despise me; 
your father only tolerates me out of charity ; I’m 
so contemptible that the very slaves look down 
upon me. I am not a white; I’m not even 
black. I wish I were dead—I wish I were’—— 

She stopped short as she saw the tears falling 
fast down Renée’s cheeks, and in an instant the 
look of languid indifference and bitterness gave 
place to a wild excitement. 
| Renée, Renée,’ she sobbed, as she threw her- 
|self on her krfees and embraced her, ‘don’t— 
'don’t cry, dear. You do—I know you do—love 
me ; it is like killing me to see you cry. What 
a wretch—what an ungrateful wretch I am !’ 

‘Hush, hush, Josee, darling, whispered Renée, 
sinking down by her to embrace and kiss her 
fondly, their light and dark hair intermingling 
as the tears fell fast. ‘There; I will not cry; but 
it does hurt me to hear you talk like that. And 
it is so unjust.’ 

‘Yes: I suppose it is; but you cannot tell what 
I feel.’ 

‘I know what you ought to feel, said Renée, 
kissing the ripe full lips as the girl clung to her. 
‘You know papa said we were to be like sisters, 
and I have tried to be so dear, always.’ 

‘Yes, always; but I cannot help it. I don’t 
know how it is, but I am sick of.everything,’ 

‘In a home like this, dear!’ said Renée, re- 
proachfully. 

‘Yes, even in a home like this,’ said the girl, 
with the sombre look once more clouding her 
handsome face. ‘I am weary of the flowers; 
their scent sickens me. I hate the fruit; it all 
seems to cloy. I hate’—— 

‘Don’t say you hate us, Josee, dearest,’ cried 
Renée, laying her peachy cheek against her com- 
panion’s of soft olive. 

‘Hate you?’ cried the girl with a passionate 
sob. ‘Nothing could make me hate you.’ 

‘Nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing, Renée, dear ; I hate myself.’ 

*Oh Josee, whispered Renée, ‘how can you 
talk so? 

‘Because I am half one of a despised race.’ 

‘It is not true,’ said Renée with spirit. ‘You 
cannot even say that of your dead mother. Papa 
has often told me that she was a_ beautiful 
quadroon lady, whom his friend loved; while 

ou’——. 
. ‘I am one who envies the poor black women 
who are your father’s slaves.’ 

‘You do not, for you are my dearest sister, 
and you shall not speak like this. But, Josee,’ 
cried Renée suddenly, ‘why do you go and talk 
so much to old Aunt ’Miramis as you do ?’ 


The girl started as if she had been stung, 
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but recovering herself, she cried with forced 
gaiety : ‘Because she has always been kind to 
me, | suppose.’ 
‘She has not, dear; she has always sneered at 
you, I know.’ 

‘Oh, then, because they say she is a witch, I 
suppose. I want to know what is to come to 
pass, Renée. I want my future told.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


The boat soon reached the side of the sloop, and, 
after a challenge, its owner was allowed to climb 
on deck, where he was met by Manton. 

‘You wish to see the captain?’ said the latter, 
in answer to the visitor’s demand. ‘Better send 
a message, sir. He is hardly likely to attend to 
you now.’ 

‘I want no attention, sir, said the visitor 
authoritatively. ‘I amanoldsailor. I saw from 
my windows the condition your ship isin. Tell 

our commanding officer that Captain Greville, 

RN, has come to offer his assistance to lighten 
the vessel. Itis your only chance. Tell him he 
can have fifty or a hundred men.’ 

The young officer’s manner changed, and he 
saluted the speaker, hurried off, and returned to 
ask their visitor to come on the quarter-deck, 
where Captain Lance was standing with the first 
lieutenant, superintending the change of position 
of the guns so as to careen the ship. 

‘Glad to see you, Captain Greville, he said, 
holding out his hand. ‘Very good of you to come 
and help; but I think we shall be off soon with 
the loss of a little false keel. There is no leak.’ 

‘You are counting on the tide, said Captain 
Greville sharply. ‘It is a vain hope, sir. We 
only have a rise here of a couple of feet, and you 
must have taken the ground at high-water. 
There is a terrific current out yonder, and it 
brought you in.’ 

Captain Lance gave an impatient ee 

‘Nothing else for it, sir. I should lower 
every boat at once and land my guns and shot 
first. 

‘ And not wait to see what the next tide will 

? 


‘I have been here twenty rypeed said Captain 
Greville, ‘as a planter, and 1 know the weather 
at this time of year. The sea is like a lake now. 
In an hour it may be so that no boat can live. 
The rocks upon which you have run your ship 
are like knives. Take my word for it, there is 
not a moment to lose.’ 

‘I do take your word for it, sir,’ said Captain 
Lance. ‘We will lighten her at once.’ 

‘And I will get —_ four boats and about 
a hundred men to help.’ 

‘But they are not used to handling heavy 
stores.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Captain Greville, smiling, ‘we 
consider our sugar-casks and rum-puncheons 
pretty heavy articles to move. At anyrate they 
can relieve your lads of the rowing. I have 
hardly a man who cannot row like one of a long- 
boat’s crew. I will go back at once, and I need 
hardly say that my house is at your disposal, I 
am only a planter now, but am rejoiced to serve 
under the old colours once more. For the 
present, good-day.’ 

‘I say, Jack,’ whispered Lieutenant Burns to 


his friend, ‘always our luck. His house at our 
disposal, and we must work like niggers here.’ 
‘And with niggers there,’ said Manton. 
‘Come, lad. We have got to save the ship.’ 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE 
MULASTHANUM. 


Noruine interests the ordinary human mind 
more than mystery. Only breathe the word 
‘inysterious,’ and the attention is at once riveted, 
the curiosity awakened. The mystery which 
enshrouds the Hindu temple, with its jealously 
guarded shrine and seeret rites, fascinates the 
traveller. He may stand at the open doors and 
peer into its murky, windowless depths, but he 
may not set foot across the threshold. Dire 
would be the consequences if he did, for the 
English Government protects the rights of its 
Hindu subjects. There is very little to be seen, 
after all, in that peep. The air is thick with the 
smoke of buyning camphor and incense, to say 
nothing of the dust of ages. No cleansing broom 
ever touches wall or roof ; no towel ever removes 
the layers of dust from cornice or-carving. Ne 
light, except that which =" from the open 
door, illuminates the hall. The lamps only serve 
to dazzle the eye; their rays scarcely reach the 
black image in whose honour they burn, And 
there is a close unwholesome smell emanating 
from the mysterious chamber which is not in- 
viting. Nothing is to be gathered of the secret 
doings within the walls of the Mulasthanum by 
that wondering gaze. The traveller turns to the 
idlers loafing about the courts of the temple. 

‘What is inside there ?’ he asks. 

‘The Swami,’ answers the phlegmatic Hindu. 

‘What is done there ?” 

‘Nothing. The Swami sleeps.’ 

That is all the information the most ee 
of travellers will gather, question and ask as he 
may. 

Yet, silent as the Asiatic is upon the ceremonies 
of his temple, he cannot keep his secret. Here 
and there disclosures are made through litigation 
and prosecutions. A fraudulent trustee, a claim 
to certain religious rights, a disorderly religious 
procession followed by riots and breaches of the 
peace, bring the temple affairs under the searching 
eye of the law ; and the mysteries of the Mulas- 
thanum are unfolded. They are not very intricate, 
nor are they creditable to the honour and morality 
of the temple adherents. 

Before touching, however, on the rites and 
ceremonies, it will be as well to describe the 
building. The Hindu temple of any size or 
pretension is a complex institution. It is a 
group of buildings enclosed within one or more 
walls. It possesses certain privileges, granted by 
native rulers in days gone by, and still respected 
by the present Government. It enjoys what may 
almost be termed a royal revenue from houses, 
lands, and offerings; and it possesses hoards of 
treasure in jewels, gold and silver vessels, and 
coins, The property is in the hands of trustees, 
who are elected or who claim an hereditary right 
to the office. These have power over an enormous 
wealth. Honesty is not the strong characteristic 
of the Oriental. Under unscrupulous trustees, 
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valuable jewels have disappeared, or been replaced 
with glass. Pots of silver and gold coins have 
been refilled with copper. Rich lands have been 
let at a nominal rent to their relatives; and 
offerings intended for the temple have been 
appropriated personally. Occasionally, a trustee 
is prosecuted for his dishonest practices ; but it 
is not often that he is punished. There is so 
much hard swearing in his favour that he suc- 
cessfully evades the law. He is also aided in- 
directly by the indifference of the worshipper ; 
the latter gives, not to benefit the temple, but 
to benefit himself. His sins ~ with his money 
to the Brahman receiver, and his cbject is fully 
accomplished in the mere act of giving ; it matters 
little to him how the trustee applies the gift. 

The erection of the Hindu temple is the work 
of a slow system of evolution. Some holy man 
perhaps dies on the spot, or he has an ecstatic 
vision of the god in one of the incarnations. The 
place is invested with sanctity, and an image set 
up to the deity. The landowner straightway 
builds a small shelter over it, to propitiate the 
god in his favour. The ground round the edifice 
is next enclosed within a fence. By-and-by the 
shed is removed, and something more pretentious 
and lasting erected. The Dewan or prime min- 
ister of the province makes a pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and leaves a rich offering in the hands of 
the Brahmans who have instituted themselves 
as receivers, trustees, and ministrants. More pil- 
grims come ; offerings in kind as well as in jewels 
and money pour in, and new buildings are erected. 
Courts, halls, galleries, a tank, pillared platforms, 
walls, sail and towers, slowly grow around 
the shrine—the centre-point of the edifice. Other 
shrines of affiliated deities may group themselves 
near the original, but the Mulasthanum is always 
the same. It holds the image of the deity to 
whom the temple is dedicated, and it is the scene 
of daily ceremonies. At all risks, it must be 
jealously guarded against the intrusion of any 

ut the Twice-born. When Clive took the temple 
of Srieungham—the largest in Southern India, 
and a gered stronghold in those days—two 
thousand fierce Rajputs stood before the door 
of the Mulasthanum, declaring that the Euro- 
— should only pass in over their dead bodies. 

heir superstitions were respected, and Clive left 
the fanatics in undisturbed possession. In pre- 
serving the integrity of the sacred shrine the 
Hindu has something more to consider than his 
religious scruples. The restitution of the divine or 
mantric essence is a very expensive and intricate 
process, requiring large sums of money for its 

ifferent rites, At Vellore there is a handsome 
temple which was desecrated years ago by the 
Mohammedans. They killed a cow in the Mulas- 
thanum. The building now stands empty and 
unoccupied ; and the European may go into outer 
and inner court as he pleases. The Mulasthanum 
is a small hall, richly decorated with carving. It 
contains nothing but a stone dais, on the face of 
which is a tortoise in outline. The image rested 
formerly on the tortoise. There is a small gutter 
round the ye which conducted the sacred 
water—used for the ablutions of the idol—into 
a reservoir outside. Pilgrims drank of this water 
eagerly, in belief of its miraculous powers of heal- 
ing and purification. The temple would probably 
be used again by Hindu worshippers, if money 


were forthcoming sufficient to restore the divine 
essence, 

The idol is not usually made of wood or stone. 
It is moulded in an amalgam of five metals: 
gold, silver, brass, copper, and lead. In size it is 
smaller than the human figure. It is not called a 
‘Swami’ until the mantric essence has been infused 
into it by the proper ceremonies. These are per- 
formed by the Brahmans, who claim the power 
of placing the essence in any object, animate or 
inanimate, that they choose. Sometimes the object 
isa man, the chief trustee or ‘Moktesoor. He is 
then said to be divine, and is called ‘Swami ;’ and, 
moreover, is worshipped as god. The daily ritual 
which concerns only the idol takes place inside 
the shrine at intervals during the day. No wor- 
shippers are present except those who are taking 
part in the function. The image is tended in 
every minute particular, as though it were a livin 
human being. Nothing is omitted. It is wash 
with water from the sacred tank; it is dressed 
and fed. It is supposed to take pleasure in the 
company of the dancing girls; it sleeps and 
wakes, and finally is put to bed. During its 
toilet, hymns df praise are sung, lamps are 
lighted, camphor and incense burnt, and the 
tomtom is frequently introduced. Part of the 
revenue of the temple pays for all this, and 
a great many Brahmans find their occupation 
and their living in it. 

The ritual of the festivals is much more im- 
posing. The image is covered with plates of 
gold and loaded with jewels. It is carried in 
procession upon a huge car, surmounted with 
a throne of silver. It may now appear before 
the eyes of all, and it makes a slow and mag- 
nificent journey round the outer courts of the 
temple—which are open to all castes—and through 
the town. Offerings in kind and in money and 
jewels are received. The dancing girls are to be 
seen, their charms enhanced by rich silk and 
gold; they are the daughters aml wives of the 
god, and the children of the devil. The value 
of their charms goes to swell the offertory con- 
siderably. 

But chief of all in the big festival is the 
Moktesoor—now the Swami—in whose body is 
hidden the divine essence, His every action, 
however lustful, is holy. He cannot sin, for 
he is god; he, too, moves slowly along, and 
the masses prostrate themselves before him. For 
several days at a time he personates the deity, 
and his harvest is great. During this period 
he assumes what he considers a god-like de- 
meanour. His movements are slow and leth- 
argic; he affects to take no notice whatever of 
individuals; he receives the adoration and wor- 
ship offered to him with lofty indifference ; he is 
tended like the idol, and does nothing for himself. 
It would be beneath his dignity as a god to stir 
a finger to help himself. He is usually carried on 
a palanquin raised on bearers’ shoulders ; and if 
he walks, a richly embroidered canopy is held 
over his head by young Brahmans, who have 
qualified themselves for the honour by the rigid 
performance of rites. 

The question naturally arises, How far do these 
people believe in themselves? What faith have 
they in their religion as it is now practised? An 
educated man who has had some intercourse with 
Europeans will not scruple to deny his belief in 
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the images, and in the outward and costly formali- 
ties attendant on their worship, if he is speaking 
with a European. He will talk of idols as symbols ; 
and he will try to represent his religion according 
as it is written in his philosophical books, and not 
as it is practised. He will quietly ignore the immo- 
ralities of the dancing girls, and the license 
allowed to the ‘guru’ when he is travelling amongst 
his disciples ; or, if obliged to admit that these 
evils exist, he will speak of them as incrustations 
not materially affecting doctrine itself. He will 
seem by his conversation ripe for reformation and 
almost ready for conversion, But he has two sides 
to his character. He is one man abroad, and 
another in the bosom of his family. As a native 
paper puts it, he roars like a lion at a public 
meeting ; but in the presence of his women-folk 
at home he is the meekest of meek little jackals. 
Amongst the worshippers, it is the women who 
hold so tenaciously to the superstitions of their 
religion. It is by their decree that the men 


that the gifts are made; it is with their consent 
that the men obtain religious license for deeds not 
in accordance with Christian morality—deeds not 
mentioned in their own sacred books. The pow- 
erful attractions offered to the weakest side of 
human nature, together with the play upon his 
fearful superstitious mind, hold the heathen 
worshipper closely to his creed. 

As for the Brahman, his very existence rests 
on his religion. It is his support, his livelihood ; 
it is his grand source of wealth. The princely 
revenues of the temples are more than sufficient 
to ensure a jealous preservation of the Mulas- 
thanums and their mysteries by the favoured 
Twice-born, whatever may be their convictions, 


THE IRONCLAD BUSHRANGERS,. 


Avstrauia has furnished many startling tales of 
the careers of numerous criminals who have at 
various times carried on the profession of ‘ bush- 
ranging ;? but none of more intense interest 
than that of the notorious ‘Kelly gang.’ This 
quartet of desperadoes for a considerable length 
of time set the law, government, and police of 
New South Wales and Victoria at complete defi- 
ance. A reward of eight thousand pounds was 
offered without avail for their apprehension ; and 
despite the incessant efforts of the police of the 
two colonies, the four youths who composed ‘the 
gang’ evaded punishment for two years, and cost 
these two governments in all the enormous sum 
of one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds ! 

Ned Kelly, ‘the last of the bushrangers,’ was 
born at Wallan-Wallan in 1854. At an early age 
he took to criminal courses, and was a known 
horse-stealer from his youth. His brother Dan 
was born in 1861, and was a thorough specimen 
of a juvenile scoundrel. Steve Hart (born in 
1860) was likewise a professional horse-thief. Joe 
Byrne was born in 1857, and also in his young 
days commenced his evil ways. 

These four composed the band ; and in 1878, 
when they first became notorious, the leader, 
Ned Kelly, was only in his twenty-fourth year ; 


attend these festivals; it is at their suggestion | 


and the others were lads, two of them still in 
their teens. The origin of the outbreak was as 
follows: In April 1878 a police-officer named 
Fitzpatrick was sent to arrest Dan Kelly at his 
mother’s house at Greta. While in the house, a 
scufile took place, and Ned Kelly shot Fitzpatrick 
in the wrist. Mrs Kelly and several others were 
convicted of abetting the outrage ; but Ned and 
Dan took to the bush, and nothing was heard of 
them for several months. In October, a party 
of police, under the command of Sergeant 
Kennedy, set out to scour the Wombat Ranges, 
where they had information the Kellys were 
hiding. The party camped out the first night ; 
and next morning Kennedy, accompanied by 
another officer named Scanlan, went off to search 
the hills. The other two officers remained in 
camp. About two o'clock, the two men were 
suddenly saluted with a command to ‘throw 
their hands up.’ On looking round, they dis- 
covered four rifles aimed at them. One of the 
police, McIntyre, being unarmed, at once obeyed. 
His companion drew his revolver and made for 
a tree for shelter ; but before he could get behind 
it, he was shot dead. The murderers then came 
forward, and McIntyre recognised them as the 
two Kellys with Hart and Byrne. Securing all 
the arms in the camp, the outlaws at once made 
preparations for the reception of the other officers, 
McIntyre was placed in a conspicuous situation, 
while the bushrangers remained out of sight. 
Soon afterwards, Kennedy and Scanlan rode up. 
McIntyre called out, as ordered: ‘Sergeant, you 
had better surrender, as we have been captured.’ 
Ned Kelly at the same time cried ‘Hands up.’ 
Grasping the situation in a moment, the officers 
sprang from their horses, Scanlan was shot 
dead ere he reached the ground. Kennedy got 
safely down, and got behind his horse, opening 
fire upon his assailants. The horse, however, 
bolted, and rushing past McIntyre, he jumped 
into the saddle and galloped off. Kennedy was 
now left alone to fight the four outlaws. No 
one knows what really then occurred, or how 
long the police-officer continued the unequal 
struggle. But he had to succumb at last; and 
his body was afterwards found a quarter of a 
mile away, riddled with bullets. 

McIntyre meantime rode off as fast as his horse 
could carry him. He got safely to Mansfield, 
and gave the alarm. As may be imagined, the 
news of the sanguinary outbreak created intense 
consternation throughout the colonies. A reward 
of one thousand pounds was offered for the 
capture of the gang, and every possible means 
adopted for their speedy apprehension. 

About noon on the 18th of December a man 
named Fitzgerald, employed on a station near the 
small township of Euroa, was accosted by an 
individual who had the appearance of an ordi- 
nary bushman, On finding out that the manager, 
Mr Macauley, was from home, he beckoned three 
others out of the bush; and the party at once 
proceeded to the homestead. Mrs Fitzgerald, 
who was in charge, demanded who they were 
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and what they wanted. One of the party at once 
said: ‘I am Ned Kelly, and we want food for 
ourselves and our horses.’ Fitzgerald then came 
in, and was met with the same demand, empha- 
sised by the production of a revolver. Shortly 
afterwards, the station hands began to drop in 
to dinner. Every one as he arrived was seized, 
and all shut up together in a detached storehouse, 
About five o’clock Mr Macauley, the manager, 
arrived. He was at once covered by the revolvers 
of the outlaws and ordered to ‘bail up.’ Resist- 
ance being useless, he at once surrendered. The 
next arrival was a travelling merchant with a 
wagon of clothing and other articles. He was 
also ‘bailed up’ and locked up with the 
rest. 

Euroa was a small town about three miles from 
the station. It had then about three hundred 
inhabitants, and is on the main line of railway 
from Melbourne to Sydney. Next morning the 
outlaws openly declared their intention of rob- 
bing the bank at Euroa, Four men returning to 
town were also captured that day, and added 
to the already numerous company of prisoners. 
The next step of the gang was to destroy tele- 
graphic communication, and they proceeded to 
cut down the posts and wires of the line, which 
was carried along the railway close to the farm- 
buildings. While engaged at this work, a party 
of four railway ‘gangers’ came up. They also 
were shut up in the storehouse, which then con- 
tained some twenty men! At half-past three, 
Ned and Dan Kelly, accompanied by Steve Hart, 
set off for the town. They had taken advantage 
of the hawker’s stock of clothing to rig them- 
selves out in a highly respectable style. The two 
Kellys each drove a light cart, and Hart rode 
behind on horseback. Joe Byrne was left in sole 
charge of the prisoners. He was heavily armed, 
and kept a close watch to see that no one got 
off to give the alarm. While thus occupied, a 
train came up and stopped opposite the station. 
The breakdown in the telegraph was noticed, and 
a repairer got off to make matters right. He 
came up to the homestead for assistance, when 
Byrne at once ‘drew a bead’ on him, searched 
him for arms, and locked him up with the 
others ! 

Meantime, the other three desperadoes had 
reached Euroa. Ned Kelly drew up his cart 
at the bank door on the main street, while his 
brother and Hart went to the back. It being 
after hours, it was a short time ere the door 
was opened ; but on Kelly’s declaring he had a 
cheque of Mr Macauley’s to cash, he was admitted. 
Instead of a cheque, Ned presented a revolver 
at the astonished clerk, who at once succumbed. 
Hart at the same time entered from the back 
and secured all the firearms on the premises. 
Kelly next entered the room of the manager, Mr 
Scott, and he also surrendered at discretion. 
Leaving him under Hart’s care, Ned ransacked 
the bank, obtaining some three to four hundred 
pounds in cash. The accountant was then ordered 
to open the safe, from which Kelly took fifteen 
hundred pounds in notes, three hundred pounds 
in gold, ninety pounds in silver, and some thirty 
ounces of gold-dust. . 

Their object having been accomplished, it was 
now time for the gang to depart. However, to 
prevent an alarm being prematurely raised, it 


was necessary to take all the inmates of the bank 
along with them. This was a formidable task, 
the household consisting of Mr and Mrs Scott, 
her mother, seven children, two maid-servants, 
and two clerks. This being more than the two 
wagons could accommodate, Mr Scott’s buggy was 
got out. Into it Mrs Scott and the children were 
packed, the former driving. The others were 
divided between the two carts, and the procession 
drove off. Steve Hart rode alongside and kept 
a watchful eye on the prisoners. 

On their arrival at the station the men were 
put in the storehouse with the others, the women 
and children being allowed the run of the place. 
Having divided their spoil, the four outlaws 

artook of a hearty meal and at last rode off. 
fr Scott hurried back to Euroa. He got there 
about midnight, and found the inhabitants still 
in blissful ignorance of the robbery in their 
ge he efforts of the police, th 

ain, despite the efforts of the police, the gan 
got off The reward was to tour 
thousand pounds, but without avail. 

About two months elapsed ere the gang was 
again heard of. On the 11th of February 1879 
the bank at Jertlderie was ‘stuck up’ and robbed. 
The police-station is a short way outside the 
town. At midnight on the 9th the two officers 
in charge were aroused by some one calling that 
there was a great row in the town and their 
presence demanded at once. On opening the 
door, the two constables were seized by four 
armed men, whom they immediately recognised 
to be the notorious ‘Kelly gang.’ They were 
disarmed and ignominiously locked up in their 
own watch-house. Next morning, Sunday, they 
found out that one of the officers’ wives was in 
the habit of going into town and preparing the 
little church for service. Knowing her non- 
appearance might occasion inquiries being made, 
Joe Byrne made her accompany him to town, 
perform her usual duties, and return with him. 
At eleven o’clock next forenoon-the four set out 
for the town, the two Kellys on foot and in police 
uniforms, Hart and Byrne on horseback. They 
first went to the Royal Hotel, which they had 
resolved should form their base of operations. 
They walked boldly in, proclaimed who they 
were, and taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by their appearance, at once secured pos- 
session of the premises. The landlord, servants, 
and all others in the house were marched into 
one room and locked in. Joe Byrne then pro- 
ceeded to the bank. This office was in the charge 
of three gentlemen—Mr Jarleton, the manager ; 
Mr Liding, the accountant ; and Mr Mackin, the 
clerk. Mr Liding was the only one of the three 
in the office, and on Byrne entering, was at once 
ordered to ‘bail up!’ Ned and Byrne rummaged 
the office and got some seven hundred pounds 
in all. Not satisfied with this, they compelled 
the manager to open the safe, where fourteen 
hundred and fifty pounds more were obtained. 
About six o’clock the outlaws departed, Byrne 
leading a packhorse with the plunder. _ 
safely crossed the Murray River, and got bac 
unmolested to their retreat in the mountains 
of Victoria. 

The utmost consternation now reigned through- 
out the two colonies. The Governments along 
with the banks increased the reward for the 
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capture of the brigands to the sum of eight 
thousand pounds. One of their pendent ‘agents’ 
was a young fellow named Aaron Sherritt, and 
overtures were now made to him to induce him 
to put the police on the right track. Aaron was 
shy at first; but after a time he agreed to do 
what he could. Many believed he was only 
‘humbugging’ the police ; but the sequel proved 
he was in earnest. Being a sweetheart of a sister 
of Joe Byrne’s, he was supposed to be well 
acquainted with the gang’s movements. Old 
Mrs Byrne resided in a solitary dwelling among 
the hills. Here, sooner or later, Sherritt declared 
the bushrangers would come; and it was deter- 
mined to watch the place night and day. A 
strong party of police under Superintendent Hare 
took up a position amongst the rocks above Mrs 
Byrne’s house. Great care was taken to avoid 
the danger of their presence being known, and 
for many weeks the officers lay there, enduring 
severe discomforts and hardships. The nights 
were intensely cold ; but a fire could not be lit ; 
and the only food they had was bread and tinned 
meats. Old Mrs Byrne at last had her suspicions 
aroused ; her watchful eye detected the glitter of 
an empty meat-can amongst the rocks; and 
creeping through the bush, she walked right into 
the camp, which had consequently to be aban- 
doned. 

Aaron Sherritt now cut his connection with 
the Byrnes and married another young woman. 
He took up house, however, in the same locality. 
A German named Wicks lived near him; and 
on the 26th of June 1880 Wicks received a visit 
from Joe Byrne and Dan Kelly. They hand- 
cuffed him, and made him go with them to 
Sherritt’s house. On their arrival there he was 
ordered to call Aaron out on the pretence that 
he had lost his way. The ruse was successful, 
and Sherritt opened the door. Joe Byrne then 
stepped forward and fired at him. _ He retreated 
within doors; but Byrne sprang forward, and 
firing a second time, Sherritt fell dead on the 
floor. It was on Saturday night that Sherritt 
was shot; and early on the Sunday morning a 
railway repairer named Reardon, at Glenrowan, 
was awakened by Ned Kelly and Steve Hart 
and ordered to dress himself immediately. He 
obeyed, and was then made to summon several 
others of the men; and the whole were made 
to get their tools and march down the line. 
When they arrived at a part where the track 
ran along the top of a high embankment, they 
were ordered to tear up the rails! Knowing 
that as soon as the murder of Sherritt became 
known, a strong force of police would be de- 
spatched to the scene of the outrage, they had 
resolved to sacrifice the lives of the whole party ! 
No regular trains ran on Sunday, and the special 
would, they expected, come along at full speed, 
and be thrown over the embankment without 
a moment’s warning. The workmen protested 
against being employed in such devilish work ; 
but no heed was taken of their entreaties. 
Under pain of instant death and with loaded 
pistols at their heads, they were compelled to 
obey, and the rails were lifted. 

All the workmen were marched off to the Glen- 
rowan Hotel (a small wooden building), and there 
kept under strict surveillance. Dan Kelly and 
Byrne now appeared on the scene, having gal- 


loped across country from Beechworth, after 
their murderous work there. The four now per- 
ambulated the little hamlet; the inhabitants 
were all ordered up to the hotel, where in all 
there were sixty-three people including the 
police-officer of the village. eantime, news of 
Sherritt’s murder had reached the authorities, 
and, as the outlaws anticipated, a special train 
was despatched for Beechworth with a large 
force of police and trackers, This train reached 
Glenrowan about eleven at night, having been 
delayed on the road. It was not intended to 
stop there; but when about a mile from the 
station, a danger signal was seen in front. On 
drawing up, this proved to be the schoolmaster 
of the place with a candle and a scarlet scarf in 
front of it. He had managed to elude the vigi- 
lance of the bushrangers, and at once hurried 
down the line, just in time to stop the train. 
This was the first news the police had of the 
gang’s presence at Glenrowan. 

Within the hotel there was intense excitement 
when the sound of the approaching train was 
heard. The gang prepared to sally forth to 
witness the guecess of their villainous project, 
and in the confusion the imprisoned constable 
managed to escape. He at once ran down to the 
station when he heard the train stop. On his 
way he met Mr Hare and the police hurrying up 
to the hotel. All was in total darkness when 
they got in sight. The officers cautiously ap- 
proached, and when Superintendent Hare was 
about sixteen yards from the house, a shot was 
fired from the veranda. The bullet hit Mr Hare 
in the left hand, rendering it useless. Other shots 
followed, and the police energetically replied. 
Once, above the din, the voice of Ned Kelly was 
heard shouting: ‘Fire away, you beggars ; you 
can do us no harm!’ His meaning was unknown 
at the time, but was explained afterwards. Up 
to this time the police were unaware of any 
persons being within the buildings besides the 
outlaws. But now, when the bullets were crash- 
ing through the irail walls, they began to take 
eflect on the prisoners. Several persons were 
wounded, and the shrieks of the women and 
children were added to the uproar. The bush- 
rangers, finding the fire of their assailants getting 
heavier, now left the veranda and retreated inside. 
More police now arrived from Benalla and Wan- 
garatta. A heavy volley was fired into the hotel, 
and this—as was known afterwards—proved fatal 
to Joe Byrne, who was shot in the groin, and 
died in agony. The police kept up a careful 
watch throughout the night, to prevent any of 
the gang escaping under cover of darkness. Just 
as dawn was breaking a fresh sensation arose. A 
tall figure emerged hom the gloom and stalked 
slowly and calmly into the thick of the police. 
The latter, not knowing who the new-comer was, 
paused, and when within easy distance, the man 
opened fire upon them with his revolver. Now 
began a combat almost indescribable in its char- 
acter. Nine policemen surrounded their solitary 
foe and emptied their firearms at him from a 
few yards’ distance. He was repeatedly hit, and 
seen to stagger, but with a derisive laugh, he con- 
tinued to return their fire. For half an hour the 
unequal fight went on—one man with a revolver 
against nine with rifles! At length one of the 
officers changed his tactics, and stepping close up 
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to him, fired two shots into his legs) Then at 
last the man fell; but even when brought to 
the ground he continued the fight. A rush was 
then made upon him, and he was disarmed, 

This proved to be Ned Kelly, the chief of the 

ang; and the secret of his boldness was now 
His head, chest, back, and sides 
were protected by sheets of iron! He was 
speedily stripped of his armour and conveyed 
to the station, where he was found to be wounded 
in two places in the left arm, two in the right 
leg, al also in the right foot. His armour 
showed he had been also hit seventeen times by 
the police bullets. 

Dan Kelly and Steve Hart were now left in 
the hotel. Most of the townspeople had been 
afraid to leave ; but they now made a rush out, 
perfectly terror-stricken, and imploring the pelice 
not to shoot them. After this, an incessant fire 
was kept up by the police. For a time the out- 
laws replied, but about one o’clock it was noticed 
they discontinued firing. The-police at this time 
were at their wits’ end, and telegraphed to Mel- 
bourne for a fieldpiece to be sent up to batter 
the place down! This was actually despatched 
by train ; but its services were not required. It 
was ultimately resolved to set fire to the building. 
A strong fusillade was again directed upon the 
hotel, to cover the operations, and a bundle of 
straw was placed against the boards and set fire 
to. The flame soon took hold ; and then a cry 
got up that there was a wounded man inside who 
had been unable to leave with the others. All 
this time no sign of the two bushrangers was 
seen or heard. A clergyman, Father Tierney, 
volunteered to try to save the wounded man, and 
while he courageously entered at the front, several 
policemen rushed in at the back. In a few 
seconds they reappeared from amidst the smoke 
bearing the man between them. They also 
brought out the dead body of Joe Byrne. But 
besides, they had important news to tell. The 
other two outlaws—Dan Kelly and Steve Hart— 
were found lying dead on the floor. Whether 
they had been shot by the police, or taken 
their own lives to avoid capture, is unknown. 
The flames now quickly spread, and in a short 
time the place was burned to the ground, The 
charred remains of the bushrangers were after- 
wards recovered. Each of them, like their chief, 
was incased in armour. Ned Kelly’s suit weighed 
ninety-seven pounds, and had been rudely con- 
structed out of ploughshares, 

Thus, at last, the Kelly gang was put an end to, 
the last scene being of a thoroughly sensational and 
unexpected character, Had the plan of destroy- 
ing the train with the police been successful, it 
was the intention of the gang to ride to Benalla 
and rob the banks there. These plans were care- 
fully thought out ; and to avoid interference with 
their nefarious work, a keg of powder and fuse 
was prepared with which to blow up the Benalla 
Bridge, and so cut off communication with the 
other side of the river. 

Ned Kelly recovered of his wounds, and was 
condemned and hanged at Melbourne. His old 
mother’s last words to him were: ‘See you die 
like a Kelly!’ His bravado, however, deserted 
him at the last, and he showed anything but a 
bold front on the scaffold. 

Those of our readers desiring fuller particulars 


of the ‘Kelly gang’ and other records of crime 
in the Australian colonies are referred to Superin- 
tendent Hare’s book, The Last of the Bushrangers, 
recently published in London, 


RAILWAYS IN THE FUTURE. 


Raitways, though instituted more than fifty 
years ago, are still in their infancy, and there is 
no denying the fact that this infant institution 
has progressed beyond the anticipations of the 
original promoters of the great trunk lines. 
Year by year some marked improvement is 
visible, either in the matter of speed or com- 
fort ; and though there is finality in all things, it 
does not appear that the present generation will 
witness the absolute perfection of railway travel- 
ling. Our fathers were satisfied with travelling 
two hundred miles in ten hours; they grumbled 
not at the hard straight-backed third-class car- 
riage ; and the flickering light in the roof-lamps, 
clouded with smoke and dirt, was borne with an 
equanimity hardly credited at the present day ; 
yet in less than a quarter of a century the slow 
parliamentary train for long distances is all but 
extinct ; the third-class passenger can now travel 
his two hundred miles in five hours by any 
train in a comfortable cushioned carriage ; and 
at night, the electric light or gas enables him 
to read with pleasure, and gives the compartment 
a bright and cheerful aspect. The third-class 
passenger, who was once treated as of no conse- 
quence, and for whom anything was considered 
good enough, is now the chief consideration with 
railway directors. The masses are gradually and 
surely becoming the arbiters of what shall be 
and what shalbk not be. As far as comfort and 
— are concerned, there is little cause of com- 
plaint at the present day ; but the public are not 
satisfied with other matters; they have agitated 
for cheaper rates for their merchandise, and when 
that concession is granted, there will be a move 
for the reduction in passenger fares. 

The zone system, adopted with success in 
Hungary, is already advocated for trial in this 
country ; and there has even been a scheme pro- 
pounded for free railway travelling ; but neither 
of these suggestions could be carried out while 


| railways are in the hands of several companies, 


each working their line as it suits them best. 
Whether the Board of Trade can force the hands 
of the companies in the matter of reduction in 
rates and fares, remains to be. seen; but there 
must be a limit to that interference, or the only 
alternative will be for the State to take over the 
railways and work them itself. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that this will eventually be done, 
and the only strong argument against such a 
scheme is, that through want of competition there 
would be a lack of energy and improvement in 
the service generally that would militate against 
the public advantage. If this were to be so, 
that argument would be sufficient to settle the 
question. 

The case of the German railways being taken 
over by the State is given as an instance where 
the public have suffered in the matter of general 
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facilities by the change, although it is admitted 
that from a pecuniary point of view the working 
has been most satisfactory. But the British 
public will hardly take such an example as suf- 
ficient evidence against the advisability of the 
transfer of our railways to the State. There is 
a power in this country that can and has ruled 
the State, a power that centuries of parliamentary 
overnment has made supreme—Public Opinion. 
4 Germany, the voice of the people is little 
more than a whisper, and consequently it seldom 
reaches the powers that be; and when it does, 
there is no force at the back of it to give the 
rulers a hint that it would be policy to give it 
some attention. The consequence is that the 
German Government manage their railways with- 
out the criticism of the public or of bodies of 
shareholders. 

With us it would be different ; and we have 
in the Post-office an example of splendid efficacy 
in state management of a great public business 
without the aid of competition. Any neglect or 
bad management in that service is made the 
subject of a question in the House of Commons, 
where there are always sufficient members 
present of a progressive turn of mind to add 
their voice in favour of improvement. It would 
be the same if our railways were managed by 
the Government. Such a change would result 
in many advantages to the public. The working 
expenses would drop at least twenty-five per 
cent., and the profits, after the Government divi- 
dend on the Railway Consols had been paid, 
would go towards reducing rates and fares. The 
zone or any other system which necessitates the 
railways being under one management could then 
be worked permanently or on trial. Cheaper 
travelli.z is sure to come in the future; but 
with the working expenses so high as they now 
are, railway directors cannot see their way to 
make a change which would involve them in 
trouble with the shareholders. 

Like all great changes in this country, whether 
religious, political, or commercial, this one must 
bide its time till the public are ready for it and 
pronounce in its favour; and though years may 
— before it takes place, yet the change 
will certainly come about eventually. Railway 
officials from the highest to the lowest would 
probably prefer to servants of the State 
rather than of a public company; as Civil 
servants, they would expect to find that pro- 
motion would be by merit, and not by favour, as 
it largely is at the present time; long hours 
would then be the exception, not the rule; and 
Sunday duty would be paid for, which it is not 
at present, except under certain conditions. All 
servants in the passenger department of our rail- 
ways are ‘eu at the rate of seven days a week, 
so that theoretically they should work every 
Sunday to earn a full week’s wage; but this 
arrangement is gradually being replaced by a 
more considerate one which allows every servant 
to be off duty at least one Sunday in every two. 
It is an old adage that says, ‘Tliose who live 
longest will see most ;’ and before the present 
generation of railway men have away, 
they will have much to be thankful for, as com- 
pared with the conditions of the service which 
obtained in their early days. 

We have not been in the habit of copying the 


Americans in railway matters, and it was never 
thought that the ways of American railways 
would suit the British taste; but there is gra- 
dually growing up a change in this opinion. We 
have tried the Pullman cars, and they are be- 
coming more popular with us: and it is not 
improbable that one company will decide for the 
future to build all their carriages on that prin- 
ciple. When, years ago, the second class was 
abolished on the Midland Railway, it was gener- 
ally thought that a mistake was made, and that 
in time the old order of classes would have to 
be reverted to; but we see now that other com- 
panies are following in the same direction, and 
it is even mooted in certain quarters that it is 
the intention of one railway company to do away 
with classes altogether. If this is so, it is not at 
all improbable that our railways in the future 
will be worked on the same lines as are the 
American railways. This would break down the 
reserve and exclusiveness which is peculiar to 
the British traveller, and do much _ towards 
making liberty, equality, and fraternity some- 
thing more than a theoretical doctrine in this 
aristocratic country. 


CONSTANT. 


I etve you back your word again ; 
Why should I hold it now ? 
Why should I see you try in vain 
To keep a plighted vow ? 
And so to-day I say good-bye 
Without reproach or tear, 
Without one sob or bitter cry 
To tell that you were dear. 


And just because my love has grown 
No whit more weak or cold, 

I make no angry plaint or moan 
Nor speak of days of old ; 

But yet I will not have you say, 
Because I give no blame, 

That if you ’re weak and false to-day, 
That I may be the same. 


Not so. Together bound are we, 
Bound by a golden chain ; 

No words you speak can set me free, 
Nor ease my bitter pain. 

You need not think the love that grew 
And strengthened day by day 

Within my trustful heart for you, 
T now can cast away. 


And if it chance the world should be 
Unfeeling or unkind : 

Should fickle fortune turn and flee, 
And leave you far behind : 

Should all your summer friends depart, 
In cold and proud disdain ; 

My love shall live safe in my heart, 
Should you need it again. 
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